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CEDAR CREEK: into great demand. He was the farthest west ad- 
red t . venturer, at that date, who took upon him to sup- 
he OM THE SHANTY TO THE SETTLEMENT, ply apothecary’s wares, among the threescore and 
to 4 TALE OF CANADIAN LIFE, ten other vendibles of a backwoods store. So the 
is CHAPTER XLI.—SETTLER THE SECOND. 
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ill wind which blew hot fits and cold fi 
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space between the forest and the river edge, clus- 
tering like bees round their queen, about the saw 
and grist-mill, had increased during the last two 
years by some half-score—a slow rate of progres- 
sion, as villages grow in Canada; but the “ Corner” 
had a position unfavourable to development. An 
aguish climate will make inhabitants sheer off 
speedily to healthier localities. No sensible emi- 
evant will elect to live on a marshy site, where he 
can help it. The value of the “Corner” was just 
now as a stage on the upper branch of that great 
western highway, whose proper terminus lies no 
nearer than the Pacific, and whose course is 
through the fertile country of future millions of 
men. 

This summer, wagon-loads of emigrants and 
their chattels began to file each month into the 
bush beyond. Cedar Creek ceased to be farthest 
west by a great many outlying stations, where the 
axe was gradually letting in light on the dusky 
forest soil. To these the “Corner” must be the 
emporium, until some enterprising person set up a 
store and mills deeper in the wilderness. 

The shrewd Davison saw the country opening 
about him, and resolved to gather to himself 
the profit which must accrue to somebody. His 
first measure was to walk down one evening to the 
Wynns’ farm. A thoroughly good understanding 
had always existed between these neighbours. Hven 
patrician Mr. Wynn relished the company of the 
hard-headed Lanark weaver, whose energy and 
common sense had won him the position of a 
comfortable landholder in Canada West. Added 
to which qualifications for the best society, Davison 
was totally devoid of vulgar assumption, but had 
sufficient ballast to retain just his own proper 
footing anywhere. 

He found the family assembled in their summer 
parlour, beneath the handsome butternut tree which 
Robert’s axe had spared, and which repaid the in- 
dulgenee by grateful shade and continual beauty of 
leafage. They were enjoying supper in the open 
air, the balmy evening air afloat with fragrant 
odours. I say advigedly, supper, and not tea: the 
beverage was a lady’s luxury out here, and ill suited 
hours of foregoing labour. Milk was the staple 
draught at Cedar Creek meals, for all stout workers. 

“ Gude even, leddies :” and Davison doffed his 
bonnet with European courtesy. “ Fine weather 
for loggin’, this.” Indeed, he bore evident grimy 
and smoky tokens on his clothes that such had 
been his day’s work. Apple-pie order was a con- 
dition of dress which he rarely knew; though he 
possessed a faultless home-spun suit, in which he 
would have been happy to gang to the kirk on 
Sabbath, were that enjoyment practicable. 

English papers hacl come to hand an hour before; 
among them, a bundle of the provincial print nearest 
Dunore. Linda had learned not to love the arrival 
of these. It was a pebble thrown in to trouble 
their still forest life. The yearning of all hearts 
for home—why did they never dream of calling 
Canada home ?—was intensified, perhaps to pain- 
fulness. She could interpret the shadow on her 
father’s brow for days after, into what it truly 
signified; that, however the young natures might 
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take root in foreign soil, he was too old an oak for 
transplantation. Back he looked on fifty-eight 
years of life, since he could remember being the 
petted and cherished heir of Dunore; and now—an 
exile! But he never spoke of the longing for the 
old land; it was only seen in his poring over every 
scrap of news from Britain, in his jealous care of 
things associated with the past, nay, in his very 
silence. 

Now, the dear old gentleman was letting his tea 
grow cool beyond all remedy, while, with gold 
double eyeglass in hand, he read aloud various 
paragraphs of Irish news. Diverging at last into 
some question of party politics uppermost at the 
time, though now, in 1861, extinct as the bones of 
the iguanodon, he tried to get Davison interested 
in the subject, and found him so totally ignorant 
of even the names of public men, as to be a most 
unsatisfactory listener. 

“Deed, then, Mr. Wynn, to tell you truth, I hae 
never fashed my head wi’ politics sin’ I cam’ oot 
to Canada,” observed the Scotchman, a little bluntly. 
“Twas na sae muckle gude I gained by’t at hame; 
though I mind the time that a contested election 
was ane o’ my gran’ holidays, an’ I thought mair 
o’ what bigwig was to get into parliament for the 
borough than I did o’ my ain prospects in life, fule 
that I was; until I found the bairns comin’, an’ the 
loom goin’ to the wall a’thegither before machinery; 
and politics wouldna mak’ the pot boil, nor gie salt 
to our parritch. So I cam’ oot here, an’ left politics 
to gentlefolk.” 

Mr. Wynn, rather scandalized at Davison’s want 
of public spirit, said something concerning a citizen’s 
duty to the state. 

“Weel, sir, my thought is, that a mon’s first 
earthly duty is to himsel’ an’ his bairns. When I 
mind the workin’ men at hame, ruggin, an’ rivin’, 
an’ roarin’ themselves hoarse for Mr. This or Sir 
Somebody That, wha are scramblin’ into parliament 
on their shouthers, while the puir fallows haen’t a 
pound in the warld beyond their weekly wage, an’ 
wull never be a saxpence the better for a’ their 
zeal, I’m thankfa’ that mair light was given me 
to see my ain interest, an’ to follow it.” 

“I hardly wonder at your indifference to the 
paltry politics of the province,” observed the 
gentleman from the old country, sipping his tea 
loftily. 

“T wish Mr. Hiram Holt heard that speech, sir,” 
said Robert. “To him Canada is more important 
than Great Britain, by so much as it is larger.” 

“The citizen of Monaco has similar delusions as 
to the importance of his petty principality,” rejoined 
Mr. Wynn. “I should rather say there was no 
political principle among Canadians.” 

“ No, sir; there’s none in the backwoods,” replied 
Davison, with perfect frankness. ‘ We vote for our 
freends. I’m tauld they hae gran’ principles in the 
auld settlements, an’ fecht ane anither first-rate 
every election. We hae too much to do in the 
new townships for that sort o’ wark. We tak it 
a’ easy.” : 

Robert remembered a notable example of this 
political indifference, in an election which had taken 





place since their settlement at Cedar Creek. On 
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A TALE 


the day of polling he and his retainer Andy went 
down to the “Corner,” the latter with very enlarged 
anticipations of fun, and perchance a “row.” His 
master noticed him trimming a sapling into a 
splendid “shillelagh,” with a slender handle and 
heavy head as ever did execution in a faction fight 
npon Emerald soil. The very word election had 
excited his bump of combativeness. But, alas! the 
little stumpy street was dull and empty, as usual : 
not even the embryo of a mob: no flaring postbills 
soliciting votes: the majesty of the people, and of 
the law, wholly unrepresented. 

“Arrah, Misther Robert, this can’t be the day 
at all at all,” said Andy, after a prolonged stare 
in every direction. “That villian Nim tould us 
wrong.” 

“Jacques !” called Robert into 
adorned with flowers in front, “ 


the cottage 


is this polling 

day ?” 
“Oh, oui,” said the little Canadian, running out 
briskly. ‘ Oui, c’est vot you call le jour de poll. 


Voila, over dere de house.” 

A log-cabin, containing two clerks at two rude 
desks, was the booth; a few idlers lounged about, 
whittling sticks and smoking, or reading some 
soiled news sheets. Andy looked upon them with 
vast disdain. 

“ An’ is this what ye call a ‘lection in America ?” 
said he. ‘ Where’s the vothers, or the candidates, 
or the speeches, or the tratin’, or the colours, or 
the sojers, or anythin’ at all? An’ ye can’t rise 
a policeman itself, to kape the peace! Arrah, 
let me out ov this home, Misther Robert. There’s 
not as much as a single spark ov sperit in the whole 
counthry !” 

So he marched off in high dudgeon. His master 
stayed a short while behind, and saw a few sturdy 
yeomen arrive to exercise the franchise. -Their air 
of agricultural prosperity, and supreme political 
apathy, contrasted curiously with young Wynn's 
memories of the noisy and ragged partisans in 
home elections. It was evident that personal 
character won the electoral suffrage here in the 
backwoods, and that party feeling had scarce an in- 
fluence on the voters. 

The franchise is almost universal throughout 
Canada. In 1849 it was lowered to thirty dollars 
(six pounds sterling) for freeholders, proprietary, 
or tenantry in towns, and to twenty dollars (four 
pounds) in rural districts. This is with reference 
to the hundred and thirty representatives in the 
Lower House of the Provincial Legislature. The 
members of the indissoluble Upper House, or Le- 
gislative Council, are also returned at the rate of 
twelve every two years, by the forty-eight electoral 
ivisions of the province. 

But to come back to our family party under the 
butternut tree. Robert related the above anecdote 
of Andy’s disappointment; and from it old Mr. 
Wynn and Davison branched off to a variety of 
cognate topics. 

“Noo, I'll confess,” said the Scotchman, “ that 
the municipal elections hae an interest for me far 
tboon thae ithers. The council in my township 
tan tax me for roads, an’ bridges, an’ schules: that’s 
what I call a personal and practical concern. Sae 
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I made nae manner of objection to bein’ one of the 
five councillors mysel’; and they talk of electin’ you 
too, Maister Robert.” 

Robert shook his head at the honour. 

“T hae a fancy mysel’ for handlin’ the purse 
strings wherever I can,” added Davison. “ Benson 
will be the neist town-reeve, as he has time to be 
gaun’ to the county-council, which I couldna do. 
But noo, will ye tak’ a turn round the farm ?” 

Plucking a sprig from an ash-leaved sugar-maple 
close by, according to a habit he had of twisting 
something in his lips during intervals of talk, 
Mr. Davison walked down the slope with Robert. 
While they are discussing crops, with the keen 
interest which belongs not to amateurs, we may 
enlighten the reader somewhat concerning the 
municipal system of self-government in which the 
shrewd Mr. Davison professed his interest. No- 
where is if so perfect as in Canada. Each district 
has thorough control over its own affairs. Taxation, 
for the purpose of local improvement or education, 
is levied by the town or county councils, elected by 
the dwellers in each township. No bye-law for 
raising money can be enforced, unless it has pre- 
viously been submitted to the electors or people. 
The town-council consists of five members, one of 
whom is town-reeye; the town-reeves form the 
county-council; and the presiding officer elected 
by them is called the warden. From the com- 
pleteness of the organization, no merely local 
question can be brought before the provincial 
legislature, and it would be well if Imperial Par- 
ligament could, by similar means, be relieved of an 
immense amount of business, inconsistent with its 
dignity. 

“Eh! what's this?” asked Davison, stopping 
before the partially-raised walls of a wooden cot- 
tage. ‘ Wha’s gaun to live here?” 

“Don’t you recollect my town plot?” asked 
Robert. “ My first tenant sects up here. Jackey 
Dubois is removing from the ‘Corner;’ he was 
always getting the ague in that marshy spot, and 
isn’t sorry to change.” 

“Then that brings me richt down on what I hae 
been wantin’ to say,” quoth Davison. “If ye’ll 
gie us the site, me an’ my son Wat wull build a 
mill.” 

“ With all my heart: a grist or a saw mill?” 

“Maybe baith, if we could raise the cash. Nae 
doot the saw-mill’s the proper to begin wi’, seein’ 
yer toun’s to be builded o’ wood ‘ ; 

“For the present,” observed Mr. Wynn; “but 
there’s plenty of limestone under that hardwood 
ridge.” 

“ An’ the finest water power in the township 
rinnin’ a’ to waste on top of it. Weel, noo, ’m 
glad that’s settled; though ’twull be an aw!u’ ex- 
pense first cost. I dinna exactly ken how to over- 
take it.” 

Robert imagined that he was magnifying mat- 
ters, in order to lessen any possible demand of 
ground-rent. But itis probable that Davison would 
have even paid something over and above his ideas 
of equitable, for the pleasure of Zack Bunting’s 
anticipated mortification at finding a rival mill set 
up in the neighbourhood. 
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CHAPTER XLII,—YANKEE CUPID. 


Wuew the affair of the mill was arranged, and 
Robert’s mind’s eye beheld it already built and 
noisily flourishing, they sauntered along the bend 
vf the pond towards where the charcoal forest of 
Jast autumn had donned a thin veil of greenery. 
The sight set Davison upon his favourite irritation 
—the decay of his farm, Daisy Burn, under its pre- 
sent owner. 

“ He's an a’thegither gude-for-ntething,” was his 
conclusion respecting Captain Armytage. “Such 
men as he hae nae mair business settlin’ in the 
bush than he wad hae in tryin’ the life o’ a fish. 
A mon may come without land, or money, or 
freends, an’ I’ll warrant him to get on; but there’s 
ane thing he must hae, the willingness to work 
hard. That wull bring him the lanes, and money, 
and freends, as plenty as blackberries. Sae far as 
I can see, your gentlefolk dinna do weel in the 
bush; they’re ower proud to tak’ to the axe and 
the hoe as they ought, an’ they hae maistly fine 
habits o’ life that mak’ them unhappy. I wad like 
to see the Captain or his son cobblin’ their ain 
ahoon! Though I’m tauld the young fellow’s 
greatly improved sin’ his hurt; but that winna 
mak’ him handier.” _ 

‘“‘He is much more industrious,” said Robert, 
“and I hope will be able to pull up affairs on the 
farm, even yet.” 

“Na, sir, na! Zack Bunting’s got his claw on 
it in the shape of a mortgage, already. That farm 
o’ his below the ‘Corner’ he grasped in just the 
same way; put the owner in debt to the store, 
foreclosed the mortgage, and ruined the puir man. 
I ken he has his eye on Daisy Burn for Nim, ever 
sin’ he saw the Captain. And that Yankee cam’ 
here, Maister Robert, without as much as a red 
cent aboon the pack on his back !” 

Just then Arthur and George came in sight 
round the lee of a small island, paddling swiftly 
wlong. 

“Trolling for black bass and maskelongé,” 

remarked Robert. ‘There! he has a bite.” 
» Arthur's line, some seventy or eighty feet long, 
was attached to his left arm as he paddled, which 
gave a most tempting tremulousness to the bait— 
« mock-mouse of squirrel fur; and a great pike- 
like fish, lying deep in the clear water, beheld it 
and was captivated. Slowly he moved towards 
the charmer, which vibrated three or four feet 
beneath the surface; he saw not the treacherous 
line, the hook beneath the fur; his heavily under- 
jawed mouth, (whence he attained the name of 
masque-longue, misspelled continually in a variety of 
ways by his Canadian captors,) his tremendous teeth, 
closed voraciously on the temptation. Arthur’s 
arm received a sudden violent jerk, from the whole 
force of a lively twenty-five pound maskelongé; a 
struggle began, to be ended successfully for the 
human party by the aid of the gaff-hook. 

This was the noblest prey of the pond. Pic- 
kerel of six or seven pounds were common; and a 
profusion of black bass-spotted trout in all the 
creeks; sheepheads and suckers ad libitum, the 
last named being the worst fish of Canada. George 
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thought the success far too uniform for Sport; 


Arthur hardly cared to call the killing of Goq’s her f 
creatures “ sport,” during some time back. ouly 

“ Davison, here’s a contribution for your bee,” “Ae 
cried Arthur, holding up the prize by its formidable § - He’ 
snout. “For your good wife, with my compli- of cas 


ments !” vester 





Mrs. Davison was in the thick of preparations of it, 
for a logging-bee, to be held two days subsequently, fool i 
and whither all the Cedar Creek people were in- He 
vited. Every settler’s wife’s housekeeping js we 


brought to a severe test on such occasions, and 
the huge maskelongé was a most acceptable ad- 
dition. 

The four gentlemen and Mr. Callaghan wen} 
with their team of oxen to help their good neigh. 













bour on the appointed morning. mayb 
It might have been four hours afterwards that laghan 
Linda was working in her garden, hoeing a straw: shillel 
berry-bed, and singing to herself some low song, 
when, attracted by a slight movement at the fence, J prac 
she raised her eyes. Mr. Nimrod Bunting was é 
leaning against the rails. _ 
“T guess you may go on, Miss,” said he, show- o— 
ing all his yellow teeth, “I’ve been admirin’ yar or - 
voice this quarter of an hour past. I’ve never § PS! 
happened to hear you sing afore; and I assure a a 
you, Miss, I’m sayin’ the truth, that the pleasure hints ¢ 
is highly gratifyin.’ ” ee 
Linda felt greatly inclined to put down her hoe tahend 
and run into the house; but that would be so motto 
ridiculous. She hoed on in silence, with a very plies t 
displeased colour on her cheek. ( Int 
“1 see all yar people at the bee: yar too high ake 
yarself to go to them kinder meetins, I reckon. om 
Miss? Wal, I like that. I like pride. Th’ ole  '™8 
woman said always, so did Uncle Zack, ‘ Nin, yar taking 
above yar means; yar only fit for a Britisher mista 
gentleman ;’ they did, I guess !” wrscihioy 
“The sun is getting so hot,” quoth Miss Wyn, 9)" 
laying down her hoe. si y 
“T reckon I ain’t agoin’ to have come down from — 
Davison’s to here to speak to you, Miss,” and Nim _— 
vaulted over the fence, “ an’ let you slip through og 
my fingers that way. Uncle Zack said he'd speak §- edie 
to the ole feller up at the bee, an’ bade me make — - 
tracks an’ speak to you, Miss. He’s agoin’ to fore- lon an 
close the mortgage, he is.” Ldo i 
“What! on Daisy Burn?” Linda was im- “a 
mensely relieved for the moment. (vhick , 
“Taint on nothen’ else, I guess. *Tis an elegant vig 
farm—ain’t it ?” Th ” 
“Cannot your father wait for his money—evel aa 
a little time? Captain Armytage would surely pay Over th 
in the long-run—or his son would i the la 
“ But s’pose we don’t want ’em to pay? S'pose ne “4 
we wants the farm, and house, and fixins, and all. wo - 
for a new-married pair to set up, Miss ?” ston 
“T don’t think you should allow anything t time ¢ 
interfere with what is just and merciful,” said Miss =~ 7 
Wynn, with a strong effort. Her tormentor stoot rnd la - 
on the path between her and the house. , hag 
“S’pose I said they wanted that new married apply . 
pair to be you an’ me, Miss ?” rene 
The audacity of the speech nearly took away he? linge, 


breath, and sent the blood in violent crimson ove 




































i, her face and throat. “ Let me pass, sir,” was her 
- ouly answer, most haughtily spoken. 

‘“ “Uncle Zack’s a rich man,” pleaded™his son. 
*! “He’s always been an ole ’coon, with a fine nest 
hie of cash at his back. It’s in a New York bank, 
- vested in shares. He’s promised me the best part 

_ ff of it, an’ the store into the bargain. You'll bea 
“1 fool if you say ‘ No,’ I guess.” 
iy, Here he was seized from behind by the throat, 
i and hurled round heavily to the ground. 

a “ Why, then, you spalpeen of an owdacious vaga- 


hone, it’s well but I smash every bone in yer skin. 
Of all the impudence I ever heerd in my whole 
life, you bate it out, clear and clane! Oh, murther, 
if 1 could only give you the batin’ I'd like, only 
maybe the master ’ud be vexed!” And Mr. Cal- 
laghan danced round his victim, wielding a terrible 
shillelagh. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS TO HOME TOURISTS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY.” 


I am now on the road home from a few weeks’ 


ot holiday, both for mind and body, and as the train 
ever fy “Pins along, and I am left to ponder over the events 
nee of the journey, I cannot help thinking that a few 
wher hints as to the best mode of going about such ex- 
carsions near home may be useful to those who 
ai intend so doing this year. | The old paraphrased 
> i motto “ experientia does it” (docet) most fally ap- 
ale plies to travelling; and now for the experientia. 

° In the first place, do not take too much luggage. 
high ” the morning of starting, when your things are 
ace eon out for you to choose from, be cautious in 
Hole filling the portmanteau too full. I would advise 
a taking . few things, and those few new. It is a 
Ss mistake to take old clothes; they will probably 

tear or become useless at a most inconvenient 
ryan, moment, and thus become worthless. Besides 
this, you should look smart on your travels; and 
— remember that, when in a distant village in the 
Nim Highlands, you bear the character of your nation 
moe : your shoulders. If you meet a Chinese in 
speak eet Street, you form your opinion of the nation 
make fy More or less from the appearance and manners of 
fore fe individual; and the good folks far from 
london judge of a Londoner by the same rule. 
i {donot mean that the best Sunday dress should 
le taken, but a new suit of dark-coloured plaid, 
legant vein 8 a show the dust and dirt) the thick- 
Gs > chosen according to the weather. 
daitil The only things that should not be new are 


shoes. You may discover, the first walk you take 
over the moors, that they do not quite fit, and, like 
the lame sheep of the flock, you must march in the 
tear of your friends. Get, therefore, a new pair 
‘everal weeks before you start from home, and 
Wear them occasionally, and they will then have 
‘me to mould themselves to your feet. Avoid 
‘otton socks; they will blister and heat the feet, 
and lay you up in a long march. Take two or 
"tee pairs of the best worsted you can buy, and 
apply soap to the feet if they are inclined to blister. 
‘thn not a bad plan to have the boots one size too 
aio with a false sole in them. This can be 
“en out when the feet swell towards the end of 
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amarch. If you have to go through water, do it 
bare-footed ; and if the stream is strong, keep the 
legs well together. 

Travel third class, for the following reasons :— 
Ist. It is less expensive, and you will, by spending 
less at the beginning of the journey, have more 
cash at command to spend during your sojourn at a 
distance from home. 2nd. You are going to see 
the country, therefore do not gallop through it; 
the morning third class trains generally run fast 
for some fifty miles out of London, and when they 
begin to go slow you will be in a new country and 
must open your eyes. 3rd. In the third class you 
meet the natives of the land, who, getting in at 
local stations, are full of local information and local 
stories, which you can pump out of them. 4th. 
The trains generally start in early morn, and if 
you are not going a great distance, you will pro- 
bably get to your day’s work (say, to see a town) 
before mid-day, and youcan then finish it before dark. 

Buy local time tables; it will save an immense 
deal of trouble in finding out the trains in Brad- 
shaw—a literary production which really ought to 
form one of the subjects of the middle-class ex- 
aminations. An imaginary tour should be per- 
formed on paper by the candidate, in which he 
should show how it is possible to go from London 
to Hull, then to Newcastle, Liverpool, Leeds, Aber- 
deen, and back again, by different lines, without 
missing a train anywhere; and, in order to get 
extra marks, the little out-of-the-way junction 
stations, as well as stecam-boat trips, should be 
included in the question. If, in his answer, the 
candidate should once make it appear (as Bradshaw 
often does) that he “departs before he arrives” at 
a place, he should be plucked immediately. 

When at the station, take an insurance ticket, 
and remember to write your name and address on 
it. If there be two or three in the party, give 
each person their railway ticket, in case of sepa- 
ration at the junction, etc., to save trouble when 
the guard comes with “ Show tickets if you please, 
sir.’ Place the ticket in the band of the hat, and 
never wear a chimney-pot when out travelling, but 
a round serviceable black sort of wide-awake, strong 
enough to resist a blow in case of a fall. Make 
good use of the “left luggage” office, as it will 
save many a shilling to hotel porters. Tie a bit of 
coloured ribbon to each end of the portmanteau, 
and it will prevent an immensity of verbose des- 
cription, when you wish to claim it, for any stupid 
fellow can pick out “the box with the red ribbon 
on it.” Your name should be somewhere on the 
portmanteau, with the address of the next place you 
intend to stop at. 

Be at the train five minutes before starting, and 
get into the centre compartment of the centre 
carriage, and there will then be rather less danger 
whether a smash comes from before or behind. If 
you should be unlucky enough to be in a railway 
accident, and have time, lift up the legs, for in 
railway accidents many legs are broken by the 
seats coming together. Avoid carriages contain- 
ing fat men and babies, and get the corner seat, 
leaving some article to keep it if you quit your 
place at a station. When you leave the carriage, 
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take the number of it, and if on a long journey, 
have the luggage placed on the top of the same 
carriage in which you yourself are riding. It is a 
difficult question as to where the journey money 
should be carried; on the whole, I think the best 
place is in a leather girdle which is fastened round 
the body under the clothes, taking out what is 
wanted as you go along. 

Always carry a note-book, in which should be an 
envelope, a sheet of paper, and a pencil, in case you 
wish to write a letter. You may practise writing 
in a railway carriage in the following manner. Place 
the note-book, with the paper on it, in the hollow 
of the left hand, put the ball of the thumb of the 
right hand on the edge of the paper, keep the arms 
well away from the side, and, sitting loosely, allow 
all to swing together. I learnt this from a learned 
prelate, who does much of his writing on the railway. 
Tn the note-book should be also a packet of Jones’ 
Epsom sticking-plaster (it is the only plaster worth 
using), which may be very useful, also a camel’s- 
hair brush, which is the best thing in the world to 
take flies, dust, etc., out of theeye. Whenanything 
does get into the - do not rub it, but keep it wide 
open: the eye of itself begins to rotate, and tears 
are poured out, ejecting the intruding object down 
into the corner, where it is easily caught. In the 
pocket carry a good large knife, with corkscrew, 
etc., and a pe nknife with a m: aguily ing glass in the 
handle; also a bit of string anda bit of lint, with 
oil silk, to be used wetted for blistered feet, cut 
fingers, ete. 

As regards eating, make invariably a good break- 
fast, and avoid anything salt, or you will be tor- 
mented with thirsé all day. Always get lunch of 
some kind; and if it is doubtful whether you will 
be able to buy any, keep a bit of the breakfast bread, 
and buy two pennyworth of cheese before starting. 
The mountain brook, or else a draught of fresh 
milk from a farmhouse, will supply the drink. As 
regards dinner, there is a story told of a traveller 
who went into a hotel about 3 pax. and ¢ sked the 
waiter, “ What do you charge for dinner?” “Five 
shillings,” was the answer. “A ud what for supper?” 
“Two shillings.” “'Then,” said the wary traveller, 
“bring me sone supper ;” and this at 3 P.M. in the 
afternoon. TY ollow this traveller's example; at dark 
go to the hotel and order hot meat in some form, 
and you will probably be charged supper price. 
Drink no tea or coffee, unless you are fortunate 
enough to be able to sleep after these beverages. 
The essential principles, theine and caffeine, in these 
plants, keep more people awake at night than is 
generally suspected. 

When getting into bed, feel the shects, to ascer- 
tain if they be damp or not; and if there is the least 
doubt, take them off, and sleep between the blankets. 
Have the morning’s cold bath brought up overnight. 
Trust not the assertions of the “ boots” that he will 
bring it up in the morning; and set your portable 
alarum, which has a better memory than even 
“boots” himself. Order the breakfast and pay the 
bill before going to bed; for if there is to be a row 
about it, better have it out by gaslight than at 
sunrise, with a sleepy and ill-tempered landlord. 
Take the receipted bill up to bed, and mind you 
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have the wax vesta matches ready, in cas 88 they are 
wanted in the night. It “does not pay” to go, as 
a rule, to the first-class hotels; there is gene ‘ally 
a minor establishment in the neighbourhood of the 
large ones, which catches all those who cannot 
afford sitting in a cheerless painfully tidy room, 
with magnificent chandeliers and curtains, but no 
ink in the inkstand, and an antediluvian pen to 
write with, to say nothing of the luxury of going 
to. bed by the light of wax candles, of which half 
an inch is burnt and a foot charged for. Maybe 
none of the candles are burnt, yet they are charged 
for. A friend and his wife lately arrived at 
hotel, at five o’clock on a fine June morning, in 
broad sunlight; they went away again at 10 a... 
yet 2 charge was made for wax candles, which was 
really too bad. 

Be sure to carry a good map (if you understand 
it, a geological one) ; the county maps, in red paper 
covers, price sixpence each, will be very useful, and 
give much local information. ‘Take a good small 
telescope, or better still, a pair of race glasses; 
they will save many a mile’s walk, and you will 
almost be able to be in two places at once. 

On arriving at a big town, where you intend 
staying, buy immediately a guide-book, and study 
the map and learn the directions of the principal 
streets, for, with this knowledge, you will know how 
to get into principal thoroughfares when going 
north, south, east, or west. Go to the highest point 
in the town, and get a general view of the place. 
Study the portraits in the photographic shops, and 
you will see fair samples of the people you are 
among, and will soon get in your mind, by looking 
até these and the people i in the street, a typical face. 
Thus, in Edinburgh or Glasgow, you will soon gei 
an ideal picture of the Scottish face, and be able 
to mark down a Scotchman ever afterwards. 

Even by non-scientific observers it can generally 
be known upon what geological formation a town 
stands, by observing the substance with which the 
walls of the houses are built. Thus, Bath is built 
of the freestone found so plentifully close by; Oxford 
of oolite limestone, of which there are beds in 
abundance at hand; Aeendion, principally of bricks 
made from the London clay, upon which, for the 
most part, it stands. The chalk districts appear 
from the plentiful use ‘of flints in building. ‘Thus 
even in the streets may observations on the nature 
of a region be made. 

Go to the museum in the towns: it 
nucleus of all that is rare and curious in the neigh- 
bourhood; and thence you may learn much of the 
geology, botany, mineralogy, and antiquities of the 
neighbourhood, as the case may be. If specially 
interested in any particular branch of these pur 
suits, buy a catalogue of the specimens you set, 
and send it home by the post, or it will be lost or 
mislaid. Send home all papers likely to accumulate, 
with “not to be forwarded” on them, or you will 
have them staring you in the face again some 
hundred miles on your journey further away frou 
home. I have been hunted by ache eap bookseller’s 
gratuitous catalogue from one end of England to 
the other, and back again. The post office really 
deserves great credit, and the poor postmen 
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pity, for the trouble they often take about trifles. 
Tf you know the name of the hotel you intend to 
patronize, order your letters to be directed there; 
if not, to the post office; and when you leave the 
town, forget not to leave directions where they are 
to be forwarded to. 

Take notes of all you see and hear, ow the spot ; 
do not trust to the promise you make yourself to 
write at night what you have seen. The brain is 
then tired, and memory cries, “ I must have sleep.” 
Every morning date the note-book, and write the 
when and the where upon the head of the page. 
The more you mix with the humble classes of the 
country you are in, the more you will learn, and 
the more you will understand of the products and 
pursuits of the district. 

Never ride in cabs, when you can find an 
omnibus (that is, if not pressed for time); sii next 
the driver, as he can tell you who lives here and 
who there; where they get the stone to build the 
town with; how the crops are this year; whether 
there are many birds, etc.; and he very possibly will 
tell you a fact entirely new to you, and, it may be, 
Or, again, you may hear of some 
local curiosity worth a visit, and which has not 
hitherto been brought to light by the press. Above 
all, be civil to everybody, always be five minutes 
before the time, and never lose your temper. 


very interesting, 
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Earty in the present century, Oscar Raymond 


Bonheur studied and painted at Bordeaux. An 
artist of no mean power, he was yet obliged to eke 
out his scanty income by giving drawing lessons. 
Having won the heart and hand of one of his pupils, 
the child of wealthy citizens, her parents, indignant 
at the mésalliance, disowned their disobedient 
daughter, and refused all aid to her and her hus- 
band. If the battle of life had been a hard fight 
before, it was not easier now; and ere Rosa’s baby 
eyes had looked first on the light of day, in 
March, 1822, Raymond Bonheur’s dreams of art 
and fame were fading before the need of labouring 
incessantly, by teaching, for the support of those 
utterly dependent on his exertions. So for eight 
years he struggled on at Bordeaux, while the little 
Rosa grew from babyhood into a wild, merry, im- 
petuous child, evincing from her cradle an utter 
detestation of study,-and all indoor restraint that 
interfsred with the hours of liberty, which she would 
ilways have spent among green grass and trees, and 
birds and beasts and sunshine. ‘Truly, nature was 
from the first her only art-school. 

_In 1829, Raymond Bonheur removed with his 
family to Paris, yearning to emancipate himself from 
the drudgery of teaching. But it was an unlucky 
ensis. France was raving in an attack of the in- 
termittent fever of revolution, ever inherent in her 
constitution, and political upturnings are not favour- 
able to the advancement of art; so his pictures re- 
mained unsold, and he had to betake himself once 
more to the weary drawing lessons. Sorrow fol- 
lowed in the steps of poverty, and the gentle wife 
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toiling to increase the family earnings with the 
hard-won gains of needle-work, sank to her last 
rest. 

After his wife’s death, Raymond Bonheur placed 
three of his children, of whom Rosa was one, in 
charge of La Mére Catherine, a kind old woman 
who lived in the Champs Elysées. They attended 
a school in the neighbourhood; but the attendance, 
in Rosa’s case, was merely nominal; for her dislike 
of books and study kept pace with her ever-in- 
creasing love of nature, and many a sunny day found 
the truant, far from school and lessons, wandering 
along shady lanes, or lying on some mossy bank 
in the Bois de Boulogne, dreamily watching the 
sunset fading into twilight. 

So two or three years passed on, until Monsieur 
Bonheur married again, and, having placed his sons 
at a boarding-school, in which he gave lessons in 
return for the instruction they received, in despair 
at Rosa’s determined and invincible aversion to 
study, placed her (now about fourteen years of age) 
with a seamstress, in the hope that if her head was 
to serve her for no useful purpose, she might at 
least learn to support herself by the labour of her 
hands. But the poor girl missed her country ram- 
bles and untrammelled freedom; her spirits drooped, 
and her father, alarmed at her visibly failing health, 
removed her from her uncongenial employment to a 
boarding-school, where she was received on the same 
terms which had been accepted in those in which 
her brothers were placed. 

Poor Monsieur Bonheur! if he had cherished a 
faint hope that careful superintendence, and constant 
association with intelligemt and industrious com- 
panions of her own age, might win his wayward 
daughter to some degree of mental application, he 
was doomed to disappointment; for in no way did 
Rosa distinguish herself, save in being the promoter 
of all wild pranks and mischief among her com- 
panions, whose hearts she had taken by storm, and 
in being the producer of sundry spirited caricatures 
of the teachers and governesses. Rosa expiated her 
offence in solitary confinement, upon prison fare; but 
it is said that the mistress of the pension, discover- 
ing in these reprehensible sketches the germs of 
future talent, transferred them to her album, which 
they stilladorn. ‘To do Rosa justice, one branch of 
education, which she never neglected, was the in- 
struction in drawing given by her father in the 
establishment. Here, too, lay the root of a feeling 
which rankled in Rosa’s warm but proud heart. 
Admitted on different terms from the other pupils, 
with a father whose poverty could afford to give her 
neither the dress, luxuries, nor pocket-money which 
she beheld lavished on those around her, she keenly 
felt the difference. Sensible of a secret conscious- 
ness of superiority to those placed by circumstances 
in an apparently higher position, there sprang up 
in her breast the determination, at once resolute 
and vague, to raise herself, in what way as yet she 
knew not, to what she felt to be her true level. At 
present, however, this resolution bore no fruits; for 
after some time her father removed her from the 
establishment, disheartened by the various teachers’ 
uniform accounts of the idleness and incapacity of 


tnd mother, whom many a grey dawn had found | his daughter. 
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This was a crisis in Rosa’s life. Left much alone, 
and abandoned entirely to her own devices, she 
spent much of her time in her father’s studio. 
There she seemed to find rest from the self-dissa- 
tisfaction to which she was a prey, and food for the 
vague aspirations nestling in her heart. Here she 
copied and painted, and modelled in clay, until her 
father, roused and delighted at discovering the evi- 
dent bent of his daughter’s genius, set himself to aid 
and encourage her steps in the path which seemed 
opening before her. After going through a course 
of instruction with him, in which she proved that 
her days of idleness were over, she proceeéed, by 
his advice, to frequent the galleries of the Louvre. 
‘There she studied and copied, working indefatigably 
from morning to evening, spurred on by the eager 
desire of assisting her father to support his family, 
and revelling among the treasures of art in which 
those galleries are so rich. Devoted to her work, 
confining herself to no one school, but copying, with 
equal pleasure and facility, the paintings of Italian, 
German, and Dutch masters, she soon became 
noted for the fidelity of her copies, which obtained 
a ready sale. 

Rosa was now seventeen, and happy in having 
at last found her work, in the path which she 
thenceforward pursued with unflagging steps, un- 
daunted by obstacles that would have turned back 
aless brave and resolute spirit. At first she evinced 
no preference for any particular style, until one day, 
having been unusually happy in a study of a goat, 
delighted with her success, she resolved to devote 
herself to that line of art in which she has won such 
lnurels. It was no light task which lay before her. 
Early in the morning she would set off on foot, a 
erust of bread in her pocket, on long rambles into 
the country in search of the models which she was 
too poor to procure otherwise. A subject found, she 
would seat herself on an adjacent stone or grassy 
bank, and work away unweariedly with pencil, brush, 
or clay for modelling, till night-fall brought her 
home, often weary, footsore and draggled, but exult- 
ing in the progress and success which daily crowned 
her labours. 

She did not shrink from a yet more disagreeable 
expedient. In Paris, all the preparing of animals 
for the flesh-market takes place in a few great 
slaughtering establishments (abattoirs), situated in 
the suburbs. Thither did the young artist repair 
with painting materials in hand; and, not content 


with sitting for hours on a bunch of hay, beside the | 


great inclosures, in which are confined sometimes 
thousands of animals awaitis¢ the stroke of fate, 
she succeeded in conquering the natural repugnance 
of her kindly nature, and forced herself to witness 
and study even their dying agonies. This course 
she persevered in for some months; and, procur- 
ing limbs of animals from the butchers, she taught 
herself to dissect them, so as to acquire familiarity 
with the forms and dependencies of the muscles. 
Shortly after this, there might have been observed 
at the country fairs, and herse and cattle-markets* 
held in the neighbourhood of Paris, a young lad of 
a bright, open, and prepossessing countenance, busily 
sketching and painting among the wealth of models 





thus collected around him, and winning golden 
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opinions from the rough dealers, whose friendly 
demonstrations became occasionally troublesome to 
evade, when they reached the length of pressing 
offers to “ stand treat” in wine or eau-de-vie to the 
boy-artist who had so taken their fancy. That 
young artist was Rosa Bonheur, who adopted this 
disguise to avoid the annoyances which would haye 
rendered it disagreeable for a young woman to fre. 
quent such scenes alone. 

Thus Rosa steadily pursued her way, vanquish. 
ing all obstacles by the force of her resolute will, 
toiling indefatigably all day, and returning at night. 
fall to be the brightest and merriest of the poor 
but happy and united family, whose home was 
now in a sixth story in the Rue Rumfort. Of 
this proximity to the roof Rosa took advantage in 
a novel way. With her brother’s aid she so con. 
trived that the leads, which formed a kind of terrace 
outside their windows, became gay with bright and 
scented flowers; and here she established a home 
for a beautiful sheep with long silky wool—a great 
pet, which served as a favourite model for her- 
self and her brothers, who had likewise, by this 
time, devoted themselves to art, the one as a 
painter and the other as a sculptor. As, hov- 
ever, the pet animal might have suffered from the 
limited nature of its accommodation, much as its 
vanity must have been flattered by its elevation to 
a position in high life, hitherto unattained by any 
of its race, Isidore Bonheur made a point of giving 
it a regular airing for the benefit of its health; 
taking it upon, his shoulders, and conveying it to 
a small field in the neighbourhood, whence, after 
it had enjoyed an hour of country air and exercise, 
he would transport it in the same way to its ele- 
vated abode. 

Rosa’s productions first appeared on the walls of 
the Fine Arts Exhibition, in 1841, when her two 
groups of a goat, sheep, and rabbits, at once at- 
tracted public attention; since which, her fame has 
been ever on the increase. The following year 
she contributed three pictures, one of which in 
particular —“ Animals in a Pasture”—displayed 
not only her talent of depicting animal life with 
unequalled power and fidelity, but also, in the 
exquisite rendering of the atmospheric effects of 
evening, the ample share she possesses of delicate 
perception and poetical appreciation of the beanties 
of the inanimate world. 

We cannot attempt to enumerate the many 
triumphs with which every year has wreathed het 
name. In 1846, her works were encircled by those 
of her brothers and sister, and of the beloved father, 
whom his happy daughter now beheld, through 
her agency, released from the toil and oppression 
of poverty, and appointed to the directorship of the 
government school of design for girls. Not long 
however, did he survive, to rejoice in the well-won 
fame of his gifted child, for his life-long struggl? 
with poverty, care, and privation had done its 
work too surely, and he died of heart complaint 1 
1849. That very year he had beheld his daughtet 
welcomed into the highest rank of her professio}, 
the gold medal being awarded to her for her mag: 
nificent picture of “ Cantal Oxen,” when she wa 
presented by Horace Vernet, president of the com 
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mittee of awards, with a splendid Sevres vase, in 
the name of the government. She has succeeded 
her father in the directorship of the School of 
Design, in which she gives one lecture in the 
week, her sister, Madame Peyrol, being resident 
professor. 

The “Ploughing Scene in the Nivernais,” the 
“Horse Fair,” and the “ Haymaking,” (of which, 
by permission of the publisher, we give a copy,) 
have shed yet more lustre on her name. Always 
generous and unselfish, she has reserved to her 
own use but a small proportion of the fortune 
which her works have made. 

She spends her time partly at a small farm 
which she has purchased in the country, partly at 
her garden-inclosed home in the Rue d’Assas, 
where she resides with her faithful and attached 
friends, Madame and Mademoiselle Micas. With 
the latter, an artist, whose works are known ‘in 
this country, she enjoys many a ramble and stir- 
ring adventure among the mountain scenery in 
which she delights. In 1856, she visited Scotland, 
and commemorated her enjoyment of the wild and 
rugged beauty of the Highlands in her well-known 
paintings, “'’he Denizens of the Mountains,” and 
“ Morning in the Highlands.” Every summer the 
two artist friends start on sketching excursions 
among the wildest and least-frequented parts of 
the Pyrenees; when they reach which, they assume 
masculine attire, and many a solitary glen they 
explore, and on many a rocky peak they startle 
the chamois. On one occasion they made their 
way across the summit of the Pyrenees, through 
the wild defiles of the Vallée d’Urfos, to the lonely 
posada of Canfan, on the Spanish side of the ridge. 
Here they remained for some weeks, during which 
an unusually early fall of snow came on, cutting off 
all communication with the valley, and reducing 
the provisions to such a low ebb that Mademoiselle 
Micas was constrained to exercise her ingenuity 
by procuring a quantity of frogs, the hind legs of 
which she cooked by wrapping them in leayes 
and toasting them on sticks over the fire. 

When in her pleasant flower-surrounded home, 

in the Rue d’Assas, Rosa invariably rises at six 
o'clock and paints until dusk, when she sallies 
forth for a solitary stroll in the twilight, during 
which she often dreains out the first mental sketch 
of her pictures. 
In person she is described by Mrs. Ellet as 
small, and rather under the middle height, with 
a finely-formed head, and broad rather than high 
forehead; small, well-defined, regular features, and 
good teeth; hazel eyes, very clear and bright; 
dark-brown hair, slightly wavy, parted on one side 
and cut short on the neck; a compact, shapely 
figure; hands small and delicate, and extremely 
pretty little feet; she dresses very plainly, the 
only colours worn by her being black, brown, and 
grey; and her costume consists invariably of a 
close-fitting jacket and skirt of simple materials.” 
Such is the personal appearance of this gifted 
daughter of France, whose earnest, truthful, and 
generous character renders her as much beloved 
in private life, as her genius insures the admi- 
ration of the age which she adorns. 


“ 








ADVENTURE WITH THE INDIAN POLICE. 


Arter about two years’ residence in the fine distric¢ 


of Jessore, Lower Bengal, distant about sevent, 
miles to the eastward of Calcutta, aad well known 
as the chief place for the finest indigo produced, [ 
was put in charge of a sugar factory, then belone- 
ing to a rich and prosperous sugar company. My 
duties were to buy the raw material from the native 
sugar growers and manufacturers, from the mon 
of December to June inclusive, and also, at the sany 
time, to superintend the refining process of boil- 
ing the different sorts of raw sugar in the open pans, 
and filtering the same, preparatory to being boiled 
and crystallized in the vacuum pan. My purciase 
of the raw material were more extensive than I had 
storing room for in the factory, and consequently | 
hired from a native merehant a godown (warehouse) 
in the bazaar, in which was collected a valuable stoc!: 
of sugar called date dullooah, packed in bags. Th 
majority of houses forming the bazaar were mad 
of bamboo mats for the walls, strengthened by; 
bamboos for the sides and gables, and also for the 
roof, which was eovered with a species of gra: 
called khor, the whole forming a very inflaminal) 
material. After a long exposure to the power! 
heat experienced in India during the months o! 
March, April, May, and June, the place became like 
so much tinder; and if we add to ull this the pro- 
verbial carelessness of the natives while cooking 
their food, which they do by merely raising a small 
fireplace made of clay, either against the side or at 
the end of their houses, with wood for their fuel, 
got from the Soonderbunds, and called soondry 
wood, all this forming daygerous material, which 
the lazy Hindoo is totally indifferent about, it i: 
no wonder that fires frequently occur by a sudden 
gust of wind springing up, and sending the spark 
against the bamboo matting, when all is soon ina 
blaze. Little chance is there of its being quickl; 
extinguished, for there are no fire-engines at cow- 
mand, nor water to be had, unless from the river. 
which may be some distance away, or from smal! 
wells, which are merely for the use of the family. 
The warehouse which I leased was brick-built, 
aud roofed with tiles covered over with lime and 
khoa (pounded bricks), about six inches thick, 
but situated in the midst of other houses made of 
bamboos and mats as described. <A fire broke out 
about mid-day in the bazaar, and raged all round 
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ing, with a gate as its principal entrance. ‘Tle 
owner was absent, and had the key of this gate, s' 
that I was forced to burst it open, and got my ser- 
vants to pull down the thatched sheds which were i! 
the courtyard, so as to prevent the fire injuring my 
property. ‘The whole bazaar nearly was in ruins, 
for it was a most destructive conflagration ; muc.: 
valuable property was lying in the roads, saved from 
the burning houses, such as sugar and indigo se i, 
and the native police were supposed to watch and 
protect it for the shopkeepers. All was confusi 

as may easily be imagined. While matters were 
in this state, I sent a blacksmith to repair the 
lock of the gate, which had been forced open by 
myself and people. On his return from executing 
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ADVENTURE 


the repair, he was set upon by the police, and ac- 
cused of stealing the shopkeepers’ goods. This 
vas a mere pretext of theirs to compel the man to 


trouble; but being the servant of a European 
always gives a certain degrce of importa nee; he 
therefore stoutly refused to comply with their ex- 
tortion, more especially as he was perfectly inno- 
cent of having purloined anything. ‘The black- 
smith was an old man, and respected by the rest of 
my factory servants ; he resisted, and called lustily 
jor assistance, which was at hand; for some of the 
workpeople happened to be in the bazaar, it being 
amarket-day. They drove off the police; but the 
latter having again got more men to their help, what 
was a mere potty skirmish soon became a formid- 
able riot, for about one hundred of the factory work- 
men turned out and drove the police off the ground. 
Allthis happened while a fellow assistant and myseif 
had gone for our evening ride, and on our return 
we were assailed by the cries of the women resident 
in the bazaar, which we had to pass through to 
reach our dwelling-house, who said that the factory 
workpeople and police were fighting at such a rate 
that murder would be the consequence. ‘I'he natives 
always exaggerate matters, and I did not anticipate 
such a dreadful catastrophe; but my chum and self 
galloped in amongst the rioters, and drove them 
about helter-skelter. ‘heir manner of fighting was 
like a number of Billingsgate Schucein, tug 

away at each other’s hair, so that they were not 
very formidable opponents to our horses or their 
riders. Having dispersed the rioters, we rode to 
the darogah’s kutcherry (superintendent of police 
office), and found it surrounded with some forty or 
fifty armed policemen, with swords, spears, and 
formidable weapon called lattee, which is a bamboo 
stick about five to six feet long, bound with iron 
rings, and one blow of which would fell an ox. I 
was imperfectly acquainted with the Hindostanee 
language, but still could make myself understood, 
and I demanded to know from the darogah why I 
was received in such a warlike manner by his men. 
ite accused my people of ill-treating the police, and 
robbing the goods of the shopkeeper. After some 
conversation with him, I placed my hand on his 
shoulder and said: “ Well, darogah, let there be 
uo further ill-usage on the part of your men; all 
mine have returned to the factory; we will to-mor- 
row investigate the cause of the row, and if my 
men are in fault, I will willingly deliver them up.” 
This I said in all simplicity and good faith, not 
knowing then the real character of “the mild 
Hindoo.” 

With this speech we took our departure, and we 
were instantly surrounded by the whole of his 
armed force, and abused in the most filthy language 
imaginable. We faced round to the mob, but they 
dared not attack us; some of my burkendauze, 
(literal translation, hurlers of iightning, but prin- 
cipally employed for carrying letters and forming 
escorts for the conveyance of money,) arrived on 
the spot, accompanied by a few chokeedars (watch- 
men). Amongst the former was a very spirited 
man named ‘loophanee, (toophan is a hurricane,) | 
so that his name was very appropriate; but he was 
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| chum, who was a Scotchman, 


' servants had warned me that 
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in appearance something like the description ¢ 
b black smith in 


xy Sir Walter Scott of the brave t 
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| the * Fair Maid of Perth ””—bandy-legged and mus- 
pribe their good-will, and be released from further | 


cular. He sprang forth, and called out, “ Sahib, 
only give me the order, and I will beat the whole 
of the Bengalee rascals ;” for the up-country men 
havea great contempt for the men of Lower Bengal. 
[ had much ado to restrain my brave champion; 
but I got my people all away quietly to the factory, 

| being most libe: wally abused by the myrmidons of 
the darogah all through the bazaar. 

On my arrival home, my head people assembled, 
and all advised that I should directly collect the 
whole of my factory servants, attack the police, give 
them a thorough good dru ibbing, and burn down 1 the 
darogah’s house. This was rather formidable and 
dangerous advice to a young “ grilf;” but still my 
and I also having 
s in my cranium, thought 
; sowe retired quietly to 


Scotth ideas of cautiousnes 
this was going rather too far; 
rest. Early next morning, however, [ was up and 
rode off to a neighbouring sugar factory, the 
manager of which had been longer in the country 
and could give me good advice what to do; for my 
the darogah would 
be sure to send a most exaggerated report of the 
proceedings to the magistrate of the station, and 
that much mischief would be the result. My neigh- 
bour at once saw the difliculty of my situation, 
having himself come in contact with the police; 
and his advice was to ride off to the magistrate 
and give my version of the matter. Well do I re- 






| member my ride of eighteen miles, in the month of 


June, in a piping hot mid-day sun, and my arrival at 
the magistrate’s house with my face scorched and 
blistered and my person covered with mud; for there 
had been a fall of rain during the night, which had 
made the unmacadamized roads very muddy. The 
magistrate was reported to be prejudiced against 
his countrymen, and far from inclined to view their 
proceedings favourably when they came in contact 
with the natives. What then, thought I, will be 
my reception from him when I have to relate my 
business of actual warfare with-his own police? 
However, I was prepared to brave his wrath; for 
although my people had done wrong in retaliating 
somewhat severely upon the police, yet my fellow 
assistant and self had been shamefully abused by the 
darogah and his men, and it was only my forbear- 

ance that prevented a scrious outbreak at his kut- 
cherry, where, if my few men had attacked the police, 
they and ourselves would doubtless have been most 
severely maltreated. With these reflections I was 
ushered in before the huzzoor, whose tiffin (lunch) was 
being served up. Iwas asked to remain and pariake 
of it, and tell my tale afterwards. This was so far 
fortunate, for it gave me time to study what sort of 
aman he was; and I found that he was noé such an 
ogre after all, as he was generally pictured. To give 
me confidence, also, his wile was a very agreeable 
person, and we chatted away and got quite sociable. 
I related my business to the magistrate, and had just 
finished my story, when in came the darogah’s 
report of it, which was read before me; and a most 
formidable account indeed he gave. The chief 
accusation he made was, that my assistant and I 
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went to the thannah (his own residence, and also 
where he held his court) with some two hundred 
men all armed, we mounted on horseback and armed 
with swords, and that I struck at him with my 
sword, and might have killed him, but for his men 
protecting him. The magistrate turned to me and 
said: “ This is rather a serious business; but I see 
that the report is extravagantly exaggerated as 
regards yourselves.” 

As I could do nothing more then, I took my leave, 
and went to a friend’s house in the station, who was 
a deputy collector, well acquainted with the native 
character, and who could give me good advice how 
to proceed and defend my case. First, a clever 
mooktear (native pleader) had to be found, to draw 
up my report. This was done on stamp paper; then 
his power of attorney to act on my behalf, also a 
stamp paper; and then the case was to be in- 
vestigated by the deputy magistrate, who gave 
orders for each party to furnish their witnesses. 
The whole affair would have been investigated and 
finished in a day in England; but not so in India: 
it may extend over months sometimes, and in this 
case it lasted weeks. I returned to my factory to 
procure the necessary witnesses on my side, and 
now my difficulties began. All my head servants 
in the factory, as well as our private ones, were 
made defendants, so that I had only uneducated 
and ignorant coolies left to cite as witnesses. The 
residents of the bazaar stood too much in dread of 
the darogah to give their evidence. In this di- 
lemma the naib (land bailiff, or steward) of a neigh- 
bouring landholder, a clever and intelligent native, 
with whom I was (I flattered myself) upon friendly 
terms, called and tendered his advice and assistance. 
i was only too glad to unfold all my case to him, 
and claim his assistance, which was willingly pro- 
mised. The deceitful rascal went to the darogah, 
related to him all my difficulties as to witnesses, 
and gave him his best services to annoy me in 
every way he possibly could; for instance, giving 
a number of armed people to intimidate my work- 
people ; threatening to rob the factory; and pro- 
ceeding to such extremes, that my assistants and 
self were obliged to show our guns to the in- 
furiated mob which daily assembled, to prevent 
their proceeding to extreme measures. This, be it 
remembered, was done by the police, the paid 
servants of the East India Company. 

I wrote to the magistrate, claiming his protection, 
stating my inability to get a single dispassionate 
or uninterested witness to come forward on my 
behalf under such intimidation, and after some 
days’ delay he sent out a khotwal darogah (a head 
police officer from the station) to investigate the 
whole proceedings on the spot. As this man 
would take no trouble on my behalf without a 
fee, I gave him a present of £4 or £5, merely 
to have strict justice dispensed, and to pro- 
tect my witnesses. All this was liberally and 
plausibly promised. He went and took up his 
quarters in the darogah’s house, and did not show 
his face to me again. I wrote at once to the 
magistrate, praying that he would not listen to 
this man’s report, as he was living with the 
darogah, but have the case brought on as soon as 





possible before himself. And here I may relate a 
pretty piece of advice tendered to me by a man who 
professed to be a manager of lawsuits. As I expe. 
rienced so much difficulty in getting witnesses from 
the bazaar, he proposed that I should strengthen 
my case in this wise. A man had died in the village, 
who worked in the sugar factory. His body was 
to be sent in at once to the magistrate, and the 
police to be accused of having killed him. I kicked 
him out of my sight in a towering rage, and pro- 
mised him a good horsewhipping if he showed his 
face again. I had thus made another enemy to 
myself, for his brother was a sircar (writer), and 
kept the account and names of all the workpeople 
in the factory, and knew every man’s name at the 
works. He got him to furnish a list, which was 
handed to the darogah, and this was ghe manner in 
which all my respectable servants’ names were put 
down in the darogah’s complaint as defendants, so 
as to prevent me from having a respectable man 
as a witness, even among my own servants. 

A split had taken place in the enemy’s camp, 
however, in the meantime; for the witnesses he had 
secured knew nothing of the origin of the row be- 
tween the police and my servants, and could not 
testify who was toblame. They made a proposition, 
therefore, to deny all knowledge of the business 
before the magistrate, and to tell him that they 
had been forced to give evidence by the darogah. 
This was to be accomplished if I paid each man a 
certain sum of money, and guaranteed him a situ- 
ation either at the factory or elsewhere. I com- 
plied with their terms, as this was the truth, that 
they had been compelled to promise evidence. 

The trial came off and lasted two days. There 
were many witnesses on both sides, and each man’s 
evidence was written down by a mohurir of the 
court. Now this man can work much mischief to 
plaintiff or defendant in the course of writing out 
the witnesses’ evidence, if his goodwill is not 
previously secured by a handsome douceur, for he 
can garble the report in such a manner as to telli 
to the disadvantage or otherwise of either party. 
These documents are handed to the sheristedar, 
who reads them to the magistrate, and his good- 
will must also be purchased, so that he may not 
interpolate anything which does not appear in the 
document. The magistrate questions the witness 
verbally upon his written evidence; and pleaders 
on both sides are also allowed to cross-examine. 
My opponent, the darogah, had enlisted the services 
of three native pleaders, and I had against me 
the feelings of all the magistrate’s amlah (officers 
of the court). The darogah’s principal witnesses, 
however, stated that they had been compelled to 
give evidence about a matter of which they knew 
nothing, and this materially was in favour of my 
servants. The police, in giving their evidence, 
accused my fellow assistant and self of attacking 
the darogah and abusing him in the English 
language. They were attempting to prove to0 
much, and this the magistrate easily discovered; 
for he asked them. if they spoke English or under- 
stood it, and on their answering, “ Nay, saheb,” he 
said, “Then how could you know that the sahebs 
had used abusive language to the darogah?” On 
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being told to describe the sword I had used, whether 
English or Hindostanee, they could not. 

At the end of the first day’s examination, all ap- 
peared in my favour, and also of my servants, and 
it was thought no further evidence would be re- 
ceived. But the darogah had not been idle, for 
during the night he had procured a number of new 
witnesses, and these men’s evidence was actualiy 
received by the magistrate after the case had 
closed the previous day, and it remained only for 
him to go over the case carefully and give his 
decision on the second day. These fresh witnesses 
spoke strongly against my servants, and influenced 
the magistrate’s decision most materially, for eight 
of them were fined eight rupees each, and one 
chuprassie was sentenced to one month’s imprison- 
ment. I naturally expected that some punishment 
or reprimand awaited the darogah, for his in- 
famously false accusation brought against myself 
and fellow assistant; but no, he got off scot free; 
and on his return to his thannah, he had flags 
flying and drums beat, to proclaim his victory. 

The lawsuit cost about 500 rupees (£50), it gave 
me an immense deal of trouble and anxiety, and oc- 
cupied about six weeks before it was finally settled. 
Ultimately a small portion of justice was meted out 
tome by the removal of the darogah to another 
district, where he committed such tyrannical in- 
justice that he came within the pale of the law, and 
was imprisoned amongst the very men he himself 
had been the means of sending to jail. That my 
servants were to blame I am free to allow, and that 
they merited a certain amount of punishment, is 
also certain; but what vexed me was, that the 
police should have escaped punishment or repri- 
mand, even for their assembling large bodies of 
men and threatening to attack my employer's 
factory. No notice was taken of this infamous be- 
haviour on their part. I wished to appeal against 
the magistrate’s decision to the judge, for I and 
my people were made to appear entirely in the 
wrong, whereas there was fault on both sides; but 
I was recommended by more experienced heads to 
drop the matter. 

This experience of Indian courts gave me such a 
warning, that for the twenty-one years I remained 
in India I took care never to be drawn into contact 
with the native police again. The oppression and 
tyranny practised by them on the poorer native 
classes is awful to relate. They are the terror of 
villagers, whenever they make their appearance to 
investigate any case of robbery in the village. In 
fact, it is a practice never to inform the police of 
such an occurrence, if it can be possibly hushed up. 
I was the owner and lessee of several villages, 
during the latter part of my residence in India, and 
all cases of larceny committed in the villages were 
reported to me and investigated by me. Speedy 
and cheap justice was dispensed; and as only cases 
of suspicious death or murder must be reported to 
the magistrate, happily I never had’ any cases to 
report. ‘he police, as at present constituted in 
Lower Bengal, are a curse to the poorer classes, 
and a thorough reform must be made in the con- 
struction of that body, placed in thecountry districts, 
before the confidence of the poorer classes can be 





gained. In the town of Calcutta a superior class 
of men are employed in the police force; and this, 
combined with the fact of their being officered by 
Europeans, and English law being dispensed, secures 
comparatively cheap and speedy justice. 





AN HOUR WITH THE FIRE BRIGADE. 


BY A PARLIAMENTARY REPORTER, 

One sultry evening in the middle of last July, the- 
House was dull; the Bankruptcy Bill was “ on,” andi 
no one took much interest in it, beyond a couple of 
dozen or so of members, and two or three reporters, 
who are also barristers, and who in that capacity 
watched the proposed demolition of the courts. 

At half-past eight the Lords had risen, and our 
second turn fell in the Commons, where we were 
duly found on duty. <A heap of technicalities con- 
fusedly commingled; every other member either 
disapproving of a clause or an amendment, or de- 
claring that he could not understand it ; long-drawn 
disputations on the difference between some tweedle- 
dum and tweedle-dee in legal phraseology; such 
was the entertainment provided. It was for us the 
longest half-hour in that day ; but, like all evils and 
annoyances, (if we could only bear the fact in mind, 
how much happier we should be,) it at last had an 
end. We had “written out” thirty lines or so, read 
it through and touched it up, and made it ready for 
the printers. A light tap on the shoulder called 
us from our post, and our relief took up the thread 
(such as there was) as best he could. Having de- 
posited our copy in a place of safety, for the mes- 
senger to take up to the office, we began that mys- 
terious calculation as to what the hour might be at 
which our duty once more called us to the gallery, 
and found that one o’clock was the time. Here, 
then, we had from nine o’clock till one to spare—a 
circumstance occurring perhaps only once or twice 
throughouta session. How should it be employed? 
This was the question we were discussing with our-- 
selves as we strayed down the silent corridors, 
trodden only by the fire-police with their heavy 
measured step. Nevertheless, within a yard or two- 
all was life and animation, and a handful of senators 
were trying to scttle the terms on which, for the: 
future, the acts of Bankruptcy and Insolvency should 
take place in this country. Gas was flaring every- 
where, and (apparently) not a person to mind it, or 
to extinguish conflagration, whether accidental or in-- 
cendiary. But, a step or two further on, there was a 
little cavity in the wall. Here was a large pipe, with 
polished brass junctions for the hose, a long length 
of which was lying ready coiled in case of accident. 
There was, too, a hand-bell for alarm, a pike to split 
up doors or clear away obstructions, and a hand- 
pump to carry into little rooms and corners in 
places out’ of the way. The very handle on the tap 
was ready; the hose could have been fixed on by a 
child, and in a very short time we might have 
drowned the House of Commons, what was left of 
it, by the issues from out that now quiet little nook. 
All the implements are wondrously clean, and look 
“as good as new;” they have never been used, and 
may they never be required. 
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Here comes a six-footer, of the A division; by his 
flat cap we recognise in him a member of the fire 
force, and the thought at once occurs, “ Why not 
occupy your three hours in picking up the facts for 
another article in ‘The Leisure Hour?” No 
sooner said than done, or at any rate begun.. The 
civil “peeler” of course knows our face well, and 
directs us to his superior officer, to whom we state 
our object, 
“help us all he can.” This is Mr. Inspector Glover ; 
and the parliamentary fire-brigade which he directs 
—subject to the superior control of Mr. Super- 
intendent Walker, who heads the A division, fire- 
brigade included—-consists of two sergeants and 
sixteen constables in two reliefs: eight go on duty 
from six o'clock p.m. to twelve, when they are re- 
lieved; the other cight, from twelve o’clock till six 
aM. In addition to this, they ave there day and 
night on Sundays, when, there being fewer soar 
about to give the alarm and render assistance,:the 
danecr of course is proportionably greater. 

He is now going his “rounds,” and we set out 
with him—first to his own apartments, where he 
rezisters his name, so that his superintendent may 
see, should he call, that he has been there, and is 
off upon his journey of inspection. Then he lights 
his little lamp, as we shall have to penetrate some 
of the dark places underground. He carries a bunch 
of beautiful keys, that is to say, beautiful in the 
eyes of those interested in such matters. They 
are “master keys,” one for each floor, and will open 


” 


any room in any part of the building. 
Every here and there we find these huge taps: 


they are sixty in number, scattered in every part 
of the building, with all the appliances ready every 
evening, and lengths of hose at convenient intervals 
between the different taps. In the day time all 
these things are kept in presses, conveniently 
situated for emergencies, in various quarters of the 
gigantic edifice. In some quarters, too, there are 
the quaint old-fashioned leather buckets hanging 
up; and if you are one of those curious beings 
whose inquiring minds lead them to pry into every- 
thing, and should be tempted to take one down, 
the chances are that you will involuntarily souse 
yourself by a pailful of water poured upon your 
head, as these buckets are all kept filled. It is said 
that at the first outbreak these pails would be very 
useful; and that, in fact, they are the most effective 
implements for checking conflagrations that can 
possibly be placed in the hands of inexperienced 
persons. If such be the fact to the extent to which 
it was represented to us to be true, there ought to 
be a still greater number of them, and every large 
establishment should keep a number proportioned 
to its size, always in readiness at the spot most ac- 
cessible, and it should be the duty of some one to 
see them kept full. 

The supply of water at the Houses of Parliament 
is almost unlimited. There are two immense tanks, 
the one for high pressure, and the other for low 
pressure, and all the taps are tried every night, 
when the men go on duty, to see that they are in 
good working order. 

In our peregrinations we went of course through 
many parts of the building with which we were 


and who volunteers most cheerfully to | 


perfectly familiar, but at last we arrived at a door 
which generally stands ajar, and which leads up a 
narrow flight of stone steps. We have often won- 
dered where this flight of steps might lead to. [Ij 
is a curious looking affair—something like the ste Ds 
that lead the weary traveller up the ‘last story of a 
cathedral spire. Once or twice lewis we half resolved 
to make a plunge into this terra incognita and take 
our chance of what followed. But of all things de. 
testable, none is more so than a “ scene” in which 
you have the mortification of figuring with the 
police, even for a moment, while explaining. So 
the staircase remained unexplored by us till the 
moment at which we have now arrived. Our con- 
ductor led the way. Up and up we went, with 
fatiguing perseverance, a staircase so narrow as 
to give one a disagreeable sensation of being 
likely to get inextricably wedged in somehow. It 
grows very hot; where can our ascent terminate: 
Is the top of the place on fire, or what? The glass 
stands at 73°, while outside it was barely 60°, 
But the next door opened to a still intenser heat. 
The glass stood at 86°. We are now over thie 
lighted roof of the Commons, where “ strangers” 
may not penetrate. But the “reporter” (thanks to 
public courtesy, and the general appreciation of 
the arduous and important nature of his duties) is 
rarely a “stranger” anywhere. But in this awful 
place even the R eporter may not speak. Con- 
versation is strictly prohibited. Of course, in this 
novel situation we must speak, if only to say how 
dreadfully hot it was. So we compromised the 
matter by the faintest whisper we could utter, and 
one of the attendant sprites consoled us with the 
assurance that it was “nothing at all!” “Call 86° 
‘nothing at all?” we inquired impatiently; to 
which the sprite replied, “that he had had it 105°, 
and the legend was that in times gone by it was 
even worse than that. But 86° is far too much 
for us, so let us push along. 

The squares of ground glass which form the 
lighted roof, which meets your astonished gaze in 
the strangers’ gallery, and serves to give light to 
the House, are all surmounted by brilliant jets of 
gas, covered by reflectors to cast the light down- 
wards, and provided with tubular escapes for as 
much of the hot air as can be got rid of in that 
mauner. When we tell the reader that there is « 
jet, reflector, and tube to every square he can see 
from the body of the House, he will readily conceive 
the little coppice of black stems by the side of which 
we wandered. At dusk all the roots of fire attached 
to the dusky leafless trees of this wood are almost 
imperceptible. Scarccly any gas is “on,” and no 
light at allis given. When light is wanted, the 
Speaker pulls a little trigger, which rings a bell in 
this elevated region; down gocs the handle in an 
instant, on goes the gas, and up rushes the ther- 
mometer 10°, 15°, or 20° in as many minutes. 

Leaving this hot region, we stroll along more 
passages... These endless labyrinthian ways have 
doors almost beyond enumeration, and, having closed 
one or two of them behind us, we reach a region of 
some 12° or 15° less heat. But now we are start- 
led in the midst of all this gloom. On either hand 
| are enormous fires, at a guess, perhaps five feet 
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IN THE HOUSES 


square, on altar-shaped erections, blazing away most 
furiously. ‘These have certainly an ugly look in a 
place so dark and dreary ; and the effect of coming 
suddenly upon them would be a shock to the 
nervous system of a stranger, by no means agreeable 
to contemplate. But forewarned is forearmed, and 
the effect was therefore lost, to some extent, on us. 
These furnaces consume foul air, and, by creating a 
draught, draw it up from the House. It is re- 
freshing to see the taps about here, and to feel con- 
vinced that it would be far easier to drown the mem- 
bers we hear cheering below us than it would be 
toburn them. We felt consoled by this thought, as 
we heard them laughing and crying “hear! hear!” 
while we were just over the glass roof above them. 
On and on we twist through tortuous passages, till, 
“in wandering mazes lost,” we begin to think there 
can be no end to them. Presently the walks grow 
broader, and a dome-like projection on our right in- 
dicates to us that we are just over the central hall, 
and above perhaps the most magnificent bronze 
chandelier in the world. 

Now we plunge through more dark passages, 
and at last emerge upon a dreary waste of joists 
and rafters. Our way lies along a path or plank 
about a foot in width. Our guide of course is quite 
at home. On and on he plunges into the deep 
and dreary gloom, and we follow him as best we 
may. His little lantern serves but to render the 
darkness visible, and ours is in truth a walk of 
peri An inch or two awry, and a horrid thud, 
the thought of which is quite uncomfortable, 
would have informed our companion that we had 
lost our footing, and would probably have mate- 
rially and permanently disfigured the most pro- 
minent feature in our face. But we walked very— 
not cireumspectly, certainly, but at any rate—care- 
fully, and at last got safely through to a more sub- 
stantial footing, where an occasional jet of gas lit 
our way through endless passages again. Here 
and there they broke out into a little room ; some- 
times apartments quite capacious gave relief to the 
labyrinthian monotony, and showed accommodation 
for the concealment of alarge army, were it necessary, 
or for the storing of provisions and materiel de 
guerre to an extent almost beyond conception. Of 
rooms quite as large as those of many dwelling- 
houses, there really seemed to be noend. All were 
empty, and the place was silent as the sepulchre. 

Next we passed along a corridor, to the spot 
where persons in custody of the sergeant-at-arms 
are retained in duranee vile; but historical remi- 
nhiscences crowd upon us, and warn us that the 
point deserves separate consideration. 

As we descend to the lower parts of the building, 
our guide describes the exterior distribution of the 
water-taps. There are, he tells us, two on the 
Westminster Bridge front of the building in the 
garden, two in the new palace yard, two in the old 
palace yard, and two at the south front of the vast 
structure. 

The fire-brigade, previous to being placed nnder 
the control of the police, was managed by the 
Woods and Forests department, and even now any- 
hing wanted is procured by application, through 
Superintendent Walker, to that department. 
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Now we plunge beneath the building, where 
there is a region vast and dark, and corresponding 
in its leading features with the mysterious place 
above, through which we have just been wandering. 

Underneath the central hall we come to a forest 
of pipes twenty-five feet high, like a clump of leaf- 
less pines—an awful place for a quiet stroll. One 
could not help thinking that if those pipes had ex- 
ploded, you would not have had an account—at 
least not this account—of a ramble through the un- 
known regions. These were hot-air pipes, but they 
were not in use at the date of our visit, when cold 
air was much more wanted. 

There is a fine scope for imagination here; but 
we must not indulge. We are nowin the classic 
regions where the miserable Guy Fawkes hatched 
his wretched plot. 

But beyond this deep there is a depth still lower. 
Let us go down into it. Here are the boilers and 
their attendant sprites, who furnish hot water to 
different parts of the house, for washing hands, etc. 
This is another labyrinthian region, in the wilds of 
which a thousand children might play at “hide 
and seek,” reminding one of subterranean Rome 
or Paris. 

Rut space forbids any further disquisition on this 
somewhat interesting theme. Suffice it to say, that 
if the present system, with such modifications as 
experience may from time to time suggest, be ef- 
ficiently and regularly carried out, it seems not to 
be within the limits of human probabilities that 
such a catastrophe should occur as that which de- 
stroyed the old Houses of Parliament on the 16th 
of October, 1834. No doubt there is, at unknown 
periods, some functionary from Scotland Yard to 
inspect the inspectors and to superintend the 
superintendent—to watch, in fact, the watchers, 
and see the plan regularly and minutely adhered to ; 
and this being the case, a half hour’s fire from ac- 
cidental causes, rigorously confined to one particular 
spot, and not suffered to extend to other portions 
of the edifice, is the worst that can now be feared. 


A VISIT TO THE FRENCH CAMP IN 
SYRIA. 


Harrenine to be at Beyrout, and on board a British 
man-of-war, a favourable opportunity offered for 
visiting our across-channel neighbours encamped 


at a short distance from the town. I had seen 
Johnny Crapaud in the Crimea, and admired the 
readiness with which he took to campaigning, 
roughing it out with the most imperturbable good 
humour, and I had no idea of losing the present 
chance of renewed experience. As soon as the 
subject was mentioned at lunch, two or three of my 
brother officers proposed to accompany me; and, 
knowing the advantage of companionship in a walk 
which, for aught I then knew, might be one mile 
or half a dozen, I gladly availed myself of their 
offer. An hour or two after this important matter 
had been settled, we might be descried going on 
shore in a ship’s boat, “the first cutters” giving 
way like men, in order to overhaul some other 
craft’s boat in advance. “ Always get up arace, on 
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sueh an occasion,” said an old friend of mine, “as, 
whether your beat wins or not, you at all events 
reach the shore all the sooner for the contest.” 
The landing-place at Beyrout was crowded with 
Turks, Greeks, and nondescripts of all sizes and 
ages, with a slight sprinkling of Zouaves, one of 
them being a sentry. Making our way up the 
rude stone steps, we passed under an old archway, 
thence into the heart of the dirty Turkish town 
Beyrout, through the vegetable market into the 
bazaars, and out again along a dusty road which 
took us on to a square in which a religious fair 
was being held, as it was then the time of “ Bairam,” 
or the annual Turkish feast. Turks old and young 
were swinging, revolving, and tilting in merry- 
go-rounds, till their heads must have swum again. 
Traversing the crowded square, we were soon on 
the high road, and tramping along in the direction 
pointed out to us as that leading tothe camp. The 
road lay through mulberry trees, and appeared to 
have been newly made through the red earth bank, 
which rose almost perpendicularly on either side; 
whilst a thick layer of dust lay to a depth of several 
inches under our feet. Stray French iilitaires 
met us at all points, whose easy swaggering air and 
dégagé costume showed they were enjoying them- 
selves on leave, unlike their fellows, who, as sen- 
tries, were posted at intervals along the whole road. 
Several omnibus open wagons plied between the 
town and the camp, and were driven in most in- 
stances by coloured men in pretty picturesque 
Eastern costume. The number of wine-shops and 
cafés lately erected on either bank proved unmis- 


takeably the vicinity of Frenchmen, and the odd 
titles of many of the establishments showed that 
the national humour had not suffered much by ex- 


patriation. Diverging tg the left of one of these, 
we passed through a grove of pines, the uniform 
appearance of which seemed like an oasis, the pre- 
sence of which sensibly relieved the monotony of 
the prevailing red earth, and varied the general ap- 
pearance of the country. 

Here, fortunately, we were overtaken by a fine 
young Zouave, who, when questioned as to our 
being in the right path, replied that he was going 
to the camp himself, and would, if we desired to 
profit by the occasion, as he expressed it, be happy 
to be our guide. Thanking our new friend for his 
welcome offer, we put ourselves under his direc- 
tion, and found him a most intelligent and good- 
humoured companion. He had been, he told us, 
two years in the corps, and three years previously 
in the French navy, where he occupied the position 
of ship’s boy, and had thus visited the Crimea, and 
been on shore several times, and so was “ well up” 
on all topics connected with Sebastopol, etc. The 
corps of Zouaves was, he told us, formed originally 
some five-and-twenty years ago, from the no very 
promising materials of military offenders, and thus 
commenced with a bad name, which their sub- 
sequent fame quickly dispelled. 

We had now entered the precincts of the camp, 
and our guide pointed out a part of it used as a 
prison, and residence for defaulters; which had 
been playfully named Little Kamiesch, the other 
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memory of that far-famed wooden town which had 
sprung up almost as in a night after the French 
landed in the Crimea, in the year 1854. Our inspec- 
tion of the camp now began; and as. two of my 
companions were military officers, and the third 
naval surgeon, the military position and the sani- 
tary condition of the camp were duly considered; 
after which, in compliance with our guide’s in. 
vitation, we entered a Zouave tent, where we were 
accommodated with knapsacks for seats, and then 
had time to observe its inmates. 'They numbered fiye 
in all, five others, who belonged to the same tent, 
being absent. All present, with one exception, were 
lustily employed in sewing, one a pair of gaiters, 
another a uniform coat, etc. The first immediate] iy 
made us welcome, and a graceful military salute 
passed round, each touching the front of his fez in 
succession; and when this was promptly though 
less gracefully returned, we were all ready to con- 
verse. I give the results of the conversation, without 
observing the tiresome form of question and answer, 
The whole French force originally landed, amount- 
ed to six thousand men, and of these there had 
since been a reduction of one thousand, from mor- 
tality, invaliding, and absence on leave; so that the 
force then in Syria numbered five thousand fighting 
men, a large body of which was at a distance of 
fifteen miles inland. ‘The camp in which we were, 
consisted of Zouaves, Chasseurs, and Sappers, with 
some Artillery. The total number of the first was 
six hundred. They did not like Syria, and the 
Turks were as ignorant as the stones paving the 
tent—for the tents were paved with round stones 
carried from the river. They preferred Africa to 
Syria by a long way. Africa was their home; many 
of their officers had served in the ranks, (nearly 
three-fourths of them,) as the cadets from the 
military schools did not care to enter a corps that 
had always to “rough it.” Our friends had all 
served in the Crimea, and liked it very much better 
than Syria. The French management of the mess- 
ing is far superior to the English. They got only 
a few cents a day, but then they were found in every- 
thing; whereas the English soldier, though he gets 
a shilling per diem, has to buy everything out of that. 
The French commissariat, when in the Crimea, 
supplied not only meat and biscuit, but also peas, 
coffee, sugar, and salt; whereas the English Govern- 
ment only supplied meat, biscuit, and grog, giving 
the surplus of his pay to the soldier, who, instead 
of buying nourishing things, such as the aforesaid 
coffee and sugar, often spent it all in drink. They 
liked their service, and served very willingly, al- 
though their first entry was not optional : they were 
drawn by lot. He who drew a good number was 
safe; he who drew the lowest became a soldier, and 
in time liked it. They knew enlistment was volun- 
tary with the English, but could not make out what 
the remedy would be in case of a failure in the sup- 
ply, even though but twenty-one years were re 
quired, instead of being, as with them, twenty-five 
before a soldier could claim a retirirg pension. 
Atlength our interview came to aclose, and haying 
bid a hearty farewell to our Zouave friends, w° 
took our departure, and returned to Beyrout by a 


ortion of the camp being called Big Kamiesch, in | shorter way, well satisfied with our excursion. 
> o 





